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ANEW KIND OF SHORT STORY IN 
AMERICA. 


( By the Editor of Short Stories. ) 


We think of the novel in two ways, pretty 
much dependent, I believe, upon our mood or 


the segment of life we have in mind. Say we 


are in casual frame of mind taking things 
easy in a hammock, or sitting before the fire 
Any book of fiction 


thus picked up is apt to be looked upon as a 


on a Sunday afternoon. 
novel. Again, say we are thinking of Lady 
Vere de Vere in her boudoir in elegant and 
Undoubtedly Lady 
Vere de Vere is idly turning the pages of a 
novel. 


lace-embroidered leisure. 


But is she ? 

On the other hand, we assume our proper 
roles as students of English, and we do not 
for a moment let any and every work of fic- 
tion totaling something around three hundred 
pages pass as a novel. There are, in our stu- 


dents’ manner of thought, books, fiction-books, 
long stories, or whatever ; and then there are 
novels. The dividing line is indistinct, but it 
would not be hard to agree upon the classi- 
fication of any one book. Take any one of 
our long stories of mystery and adventure 
such as appear in such numbers, first in the 
Most of 
Novels we feel to be a 
deeper criticism of life. The books of Ellen 
Glasgow, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkington, 


magazines and later in book form. 
them are not novels. 


Margaret Deland, to mention only a few of 
the living novelists of note, fulfil the require- 
ments in every way. Yet we fiction magazine 
editors do consistently adopt the other, the 
less technical mood, in presenting our long 
stories to the public. 

Why ? 


nouncements in a casual way. 


Because our public receives our an- 
“ A book-length 
novel by Mr. Prolific Pen Pusher” is a phrase 
And so do we. 
Sut what of the short story ? 


they expect and understand. 


The term covers a multitude of things, good, 
bad, and mediocre, and as students we must 
classify. 

Time was when the term meant something 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words long, Kipling and 
Conrad excepted, but in recent years there has 
been crystallizing in the United States an en- 
tirely new technique in the short story. 

Always distinguished (so far as American 
letters have enjoyed distinction ) as a soil 
favorable to the full development of the short 
story, the United States has produced some of 
the world’s lasting literature in that form. 
Edgar Allan Poe and Bret Harte come im- 
mediately to mind, to say nothing of the host 
of modern short-story writers whose names 
and work are familiar to us all. 

The work of Poe and Harte, while in- 
digenous to American soil, yet had much in 
common with those masters of the short stony,,, 
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the French — brevity, realism, a quality of 
much meaning packed within a few telling 
strokes, all going to make up a condensed 
form of art at once poignant and lasting. 
Even the ultra-modern O. Henry can be placed 
an the same school with the masters of the 
French short story. It is told of him that de 
Maupassant was his constant guiding star and 
example. With him three, four, and five thou- 
sand words ruled, as with his distinguished 
predecessors. 

Well, this is the age of specialization, of 
practicality, of efficiency, of aiming at one 
mark and only one. So what is to be said for 
the beginning writer who asks himself : 
“What length should I write my stories ?” 
“How much detail should I put in, or cut 
out ?” 

First, of course, the story must pretty much 
write itself — the urge within must be so 
strong and so definite in direction that that 
will decide all questions of technique and 
structure in general —in general. 

I invite the attention of writers to these 
facts and conditions for their conscious ef- 
forts to adapt a story to certain given practical 
requirements after the inspiration has fore- 
told its artistic goal. 

There are the French and Russian schools, 
both brief, both realistic, both artistic in a 
high degree, and we have seen that there have 
been some great American writers who can be 
classed in the French school — more in the 
French than in the Russian no doubt. Un- 
doubtedly there is a great demand in certain 
American magazines for tales of this high 
artistic order. (I refer, of course, only to 
technique and not to theme.) There are few 
people who write such stories successfully and 
fewer yet who write them well, but for the 
person who has, in addition to a story to tell, 
za style in which to tell it, the trick of con- 
densation and of telling more by what is un- 
said than by what is said, there are editors 
awaiting with open arms. Such success will 
be distinguished, for the magazines that want 
such stories are the ones of high literary 
standing. 

Going to the other extreme, we have this 
mewest kind of short story in American liter- 


ature, the long short story of from 6,000 to 
8,000 words long, and made highly popular in 
the all-fiction magazines and in the Saturday 
Evening Post. This school of story writing, 
or this genre of story, has nothing in common 
with the long short stories of Joseph Conrad 
and mighty little with those of Rudyard 
Kipling. It is essentially American in kind, 
manner, and origin ; must be considered as a 
direct outgrowth of our national life. More- 
over it fills a well-defined want. Artistically 
there is much to be said for the form. 

For some people, an ever-growing number 
in this country, life is a complex combination 
of subtleties, filled with unexpressed and un- 
expressible nuances, with delicate meanings 
and poignant thrills. For such people the 
reticences of the French or Russian type of 
short story, if well done, are a satisfaction. 

Still, the world is filled with a tremendous 
majority of people, intelligent, judges of good 
literature, capable of deep emotions, and of 
high spiritual enlightenment, who like best the 
stories in which the blending of plot, character 
drawing, description of place, convey a com- 
pleter, more photographic picture. The style 
will give the picture a pleasing finish. These 
people want more of the story, more of the 
facts than can be told in a 3,000-word cameo. 
We Americans are great seekers of facts, and 
there are lots of us who feel that a really in- 
teresting complication of facts must be stated 
and worked out with room to turn around in. 

Of course, there is the average length short 
story —of from 4,500 to 5,500 words. That 
may be ’most anything. It is of all schools 
and is available for all themes. It is not a 
universal nor a necessary length, however, and 
it is with just exactly the cases in mind where 
the 5,000-word story should be broken away 
from that I have ventured these words. 

Therefore to the writer who is thinking out 
these problems of length, structure, technique, 
let me recommend thoughtful consideration 
of these three kinds of short stories. And let 
me emphasize the rash opinion that they are 
kinds, genre, and not simply lengths. 

Many a good tale has been ruined by telling 
too much, by loading it up with needless and 
inartistic, not to say cumbersome, facts, when 





a little craftsmanlike omission would have 
left a worthy piece of work. By the same 
token many a story written under the impulse 
of artistic restraint has entirely missed sub- 
tlety, and accomplished instead only vague- 
ness, indirection, and confusion. In either 
case if the author had had clearly before him 
the kind of structure he wanted to build, he 
probably would not have added unsightly 
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cupolas and unnecessary arches ; he probably 
would have supplied the proper windows and 
ventilating system. 

Then again, at the risk of adding boresome- 
ness to our other crimes, let us urge once 
more the value of thoughtful analysis of other 
work — the best ; and the careful outlining in 
advance of our own tales. 

Garpen City, N. Y. 


Harry E. Maule. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR THE “MOVIES.” 


In these days when there is such a great de- 
mand for original and effective plots for film 
plays innumerable people who have ideas that 
they would like to turn to profit naturally wel- 
come information and instruction about the 
technique of writing for the moving pictures. 
Writing moving-picture plays does not, like 
writing successful novels and short stories, or 
dramas to be spoken on the stage, require mas- 
tery of all the details of the literary art. In 
the silent drama plot-making is all important, 
and a successful film play may be produced by 
one who has not much pretence to literary 
style. It is better, of course, if the photoplay- 
wright has literary ability as well as an 
active and able imagination, so that he can 
write his scenarios and express the ideas of 
his “leaders” in the most effective way, but 
if his plot-making faculty is good the ability 
to write unusually well is by no means essen- 
tial. What is absolutely necessary is a prac- 
tical knowledge of the technique of writing 
motion-picture plays, and amateur attempts 
made without this knowledge are almost sure 
to end in failure. 

There are a number of books on the mar- 
ket devoted to this subject, some good, some 
indifferent, some worthless. One of the best, 
“ How to Write for the ‘ Movies’” * which has 
* How to Write ror tHE “ Movies.” By Louella 


O. Parsons. 202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1915. 


just been published, is written by Mrs. Louella 
O. Parsons, who in four years’ experience as 
scenario editor for the Essanay Film Com- 
pany read more than fifty thousand scenarios, 
and who is now in charge of the moving-pic- 
ture department of the Chicago Herald, so 
that she has had practical experience that 
gives weight to her advice. According to 
Mrs. Parsons, any one with a lively imagina- 
tion and a creative mind, who cares to learn 
the technique of the photoplay, can write a 
salable motion-picture story, but a knowledge 
of technique is absolutely essential. Mrs. 
Parsons begins by giving a glossary of the 
technical terms producers and _ photoplay- 
wrights use, and follows this with a specimen 
scenario showing just how a photoplay manu- 
script should be prepared. Speaking of prices 
paid for manuscripts she says a well-devel- 
oped scenario is worth from twenty-five dol- 
lars up, while a synopsis alone, or just a 
mere idea, may sell for ten dollars. 

The title, Mrs. Parsons says, is of far more 
importance than most people realize, for 
often the sale of the script depends upon its 
merit. A striking, attractive title is the thing 
desired. In the manuscript of a photoplay the 
synopsis follows the title and precedes the 
scenes of the scenario. It should be told in 
about two hundred or three hundred words. 
This is really the literary portion of the pho- 
toplay, and in writing it all the literary ability 
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of the author is required, for it is the synop- 
sis that sells the scenario and to appeal to the 
scenario editor the synopsis must have, as Mrs. 
Parsons both plot 
“Punch,” she defines later as the heart in- 
terest, the main idea, and the suspense of the 


says, and “punch.” 


story. 

The scenario is that part of the photoplay 
which unfolds the plot scene by scene. It is 
an elaboration of the synopsis, giving stage 
business and detail which have been omitted 
there. 
tant thing. 
ceeding scene, so that there will be no visible 
What unity is to the short story, con- 


Sequence of scenes is the all-impor- 
Each scene must fit into the suc- 


jumps. 
tinuity is to the scenario. Slight jumps, of 
course, are sometimes unavoidable. For in- 
frequently show 


In this 


stance, it is necessary to 
event the invaluable 
The subtitle, 


or leader, is a sentence thrown on the screen, 


lapse of time. 
subtitle has to be called upon. 


generally preceding a scene, to explain lapse 


of time or elucidate any part of the story 


that is not clear to the audience. The photo- 


leaders 


“on 


writer, however, should use 
William Lord Wright says: 


into the 


play 
sparingly. The 
fewer subtitles 
picture play, the better the atmosphere and 
The 
should be to write the action of the photoplay 
so that the unnecessary.” Still 
make the 


introduced motion- 


realism of the play. artistic endeavor 


subtitle is 


enough leaders must be used to 


story clear. 


Mrs 


leader is used to smooth over a difficult place 


Parsons says “Frequently the 
in a scenario, such as a deathbed scene. No 
one likes to see poor, old, sick father die. So 
to put him out of his misery and let our 
that he has 
passed away, insert a subtitle something like 
this : ‘The Week Following Father’s Death.’ 
This will break the sad news to the audience. ” 


waiting friends know quietly 


Care is requisite in introducing legal docu- 
ments, letters, telegrams, and 
heads. The 
the screen to-convey to the 
bit of 
bona fide newspaper article,” 
must cultivate 


Study the daily papers and see how 


newspaper 


newspaper insert is flashed on 


audience some 
news. “If you aim to reproduce a 
says Mrs. Par- 
“you true 


sons, newspaper 


style. 


Sometimes only 
flashed 


the headings are written. 


the heading of an article is on the 
screen, then again the body of the story, and 
oftentimes both the heading and the body.” 
In showing letters some producers fold the 
letter and show merely the line that they wish 
the audience to read. “If you have not used 
good judgment in writing your letters, tele- 
newspaper items, and instru- 


Mrs. Parsons says, “the editor will 


grams, legal 


ments, ’ 


put you down as an amateur and your play 


will be returned. Study every insert. Cut 
out everything that is not essential and build 
up the part that you wish to use by a careful 
selection of pertinent phrases.” 

“The first step in plot construction is to 
find the subject around which you wish to 
Have one plot, avoid- 
ing counterplots, that plot from 
the first to the last scene, approach your cli- 
max gradually, and make your big situation 


write your photoplay. 
work out 


your climax. Remember that a string of in- 
cidents or a mere narrative without the back- 
bone of a motive power is not a plot.” 
“The editor wants a story with a real hu- 
man interest, something that carries an appeal 
by what he calls ‘punch.’ ‘Punch’ is the 
heart interest, the suspense, and the gripping 
interest that 
while.” E. E. 


hypnotism 


makes your scenarios worth 


Wicks says: 


and magnetism 


“A ‘punch’ is 
combined — the 
something in all objects animate and inanim- 
ate that demands attention. It makes us for- 


get our surroundings, steals our attentions, 
and forces us to think, hope, fear, laugh, or 
cry.. It may be a surprise, but it must be a 
natural surprise, the logical effect of a cer- 
tain cause. Punch may be nerve-racking sus- 
pense without the sudden twist — the suspense 
resulting from acts that are ever subject to 
change. You know that a play will develop 
along certain lines, everything points to it, 
but some one keeps bobbing in and out that 
has the him in 


another direction, and the uncertainty as to 


power to drive all before 
just what he will do keeps you on edge and 
furnishes the ‘punch.’” 

found 
everywhere, in newspapers, in books, in the 
events or incidents of daily life. “ Jot down 


Suggestions for plots are to be 
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every idea that comes to you,” Mrs. Parsons 
says, “and put it carefully away until you 
are ready to make use of it. Never lose a 
thought that has possibilities for building 
a photoplay. . . . People of various types 
often suggest an idea. Often an incident in 
an elevated train or street car, or the action 
of some of the passengers, will bring an idea 
to your mind. Waiting rooms, lobbies of 
hotels, the theatres, and, in fact, every place 
where people congregate are apt to contain 
embryo material.” 

“The plot is to the story what the seed is 
to the plant. The clear, concise theme, that 
carries with it explanatory power, is the 
most essential part of your picture play. Ac- 
cording to Webster a plot is a casually con- 
nected series of motive incidents, which are 
gradually unfolded, sometimes by unexpected 
means. A mere narrative or a commonplace 
incident is not sufficient ground upon which 
to build your scenario. In simple language, 
there must be a reason why.” 

“Keep in mind whén you are unfolding 
your plot that each individual scene is given 
with the thought always in your mind of the 
climax that is to follow. The gathering to- 
gether of all the loose ends of your story and 
weaving them into one big situation is the 
climax. It is the acme of your emotion, the 
height of your suspense, and the rounding 
out of your story. Your atmosphere should 
be felt early in your story. All your action 
should be directed with careful aim toward 
that big moment of solving the problem or 
explaining the suspense that you have cre- 
ated. The end is frequently the climax, and 
when this is true make your final step as 
logical as you can. Develop this situa- 
tion with all the skill you have at your com- 
, mand.” 

“The best climax,” according to Epes W. 
Sargent, “is that which comes as a surprise 
and satisfies the wishes of the audience after 
it has been made to appear that this con- 
summation is utterly impossible. ” 

“Do not confuse crisis and climax. Re- 
member they are not the same. ‘A crisis,’ 
according to Mr. Sargent, ‘is almost a climax. 
You think when the crisis comes the story 
must end, but something happens and it is 


even more intensely interesting than before 
because of the crisis.’ The climax is in a 
way the solution of your play. It is a dis- 
position of your characters and affords the 
greatest possibility of dramatic element if 
properly evolved. The crisis often leads up 
to the climax and assists by its action. Your 
climax is the big scene where all the loose 
threads are taken up and woven together into 
the big moment. All scenes lead to the cli- 
max, and have an indirect bearing upon this 
big scene or scenes in your photoplay.” 

“Every great story, play, or photoplay 
must have suspense — the intense moment, 
when the outcome is uncertain, when the un- 
real plays upon our emotions with the 
strength of the real. William Lord Wright 
says of suspense in the photoplay : ‘The art 
of suspense is another factor in constructing 
the photoplay plot. To keep the audience 
guessing, to have them breathlessly awaiting 
the dénouement is a fine art. Suspense is 
an essential sensation to the dramatic photo- 
play, when not overdone. It requires careful 
planning. Each incident must be logical, a 
consistent step to the next scene, and a care- 
ful preparation of earlier action is necessary 
to fulfill the expectation that has been delib- 
erately fostered.’” 

Mrs. Parsons warns photoplaywrights 
against plagiarism, the use of copyright mate- 
rial, and old ideas. Foremost among the old 
ideas, she says, is the nursemaid who sub- 
stitutes her own offspring for the child of her 
wealthy employer ; the brother and sister 
who are separated in infancy and reunited 
by means of a locket or birthmark ; the 
daughter who marries the villain to keep the 
roof on poor old pa’s and ma’s heads by the 
mortgage route ; the will hidden in grand- 
father’s clock or in his big armchair ; the 
baby shoe run down at the side that brings 
together the estranged young married couple ; 
the hero or heroine who flags the train just 
in the nick of time to save a disastrous 
wreck ; the bold bad man who is hurt and 
reforms after being nursed by the pure young 
thing, and a score or more other hackneyed 
plots. 

A chapter on “The Censor Board” gives 
the following list of objecticnable subjects : — 
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The Unwritten Law. — The Board does 
not recognize the so-called unwritten law as 
a justification for the killing of any being. 

Crime. — (1) When crime is the obvious 
purpose of the picture ; that is, when the 
whole story hinges on the perpetrated crime. 
(2) When the crime is repulsive and shocks 
the spectator. (3) The shooting in “cold 
blood” of any people. (4) Any crime that 
portrays a unique method of execution. 

Suicide. — The Board will not pass a pic- 
ture in which there is a suicide or suggestion 
of suicide, with incidents thereto. The pur- 
pose of the Board is to prevent all suggestions 
of self-destruction to 
bidly inclined. 

Burglary. 


those who are mor- 
— There is no objection to a 
burglary scene so long as there is no actual 
demonstration of the act of burglarizing ; 
for instance, the burglar may be shown enter- 
ing through an open window, but must not be 
shown “jimmying” the window. 

Vulgarity. — All vulgarity and suggestion 
must be avoided, for instance, flirtations with 
women who are unmistakably ladies of easy 
virtue. Letters making 
women are objectionable. 
world. 


such 
Avoid the under- 


dates with 


Lynching. — Lynching is permissible only 
when the incident transpires in the early days 
of the far west, when the vigilantes were the 
only means of enforcing order. 

Mischief. — The Board objects to pictures 
that will suggest to the mind of the youth 
acts of mischief, such as mutilation or de- 
struction of property for the purpose of per- 
petrating a joke on some one, or on invalids 
or cripples, or putting in a poor light any 
class or race of people. 

As examples of good work Mrs. Parsons 
gives in full the two-reel “ The 
Masked Wrestler,” and the melodramatic 
script, “Let No Man Escape,” and she also 
gives a list of trustworthy firms that buy 
manuscripts of photoplays. Her book will be 
worth many ‘times its cost to any inexperi- 
enced photoplaywright. 

Another excellent book of advice and in- 
struction, which may be cordially commended, 
is William Lewis Gordon’s “How to Write 


drama, 


Moving-Picture Plays.” * Mr. Gordon says 
in his introduction : — 

“The author’s aim is to place before you, 
to the best of his ability, the correct technical 
form for constructing the photoplay, advising 
the best methods to attain satisfactory re- 
sults, pointing out the common errors of the 
amateur writer, giving to the aspiring play- 
wright the fundamental principles or foun- 
dation upon which you are to build your suc- 
cess.” In his glossary of terms his defini- 
“punch” is “the portions of the play 
which appeal — vigorous — full of force,” 
and he defines “heart interest” as “an ap- 
peal to the emotions.” 


tion of 


Twenty-five dollars, 
he says, is a good average price for a one- 
reel play, and from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars for a good two or three-reel story. 

Mr. Gordon points out that the photoplay 
is written in action, instead of in dialogue or 
story form, and that picturesque descriptions 
and clever dialogue, which are essential to 
the magazine story, are not wanted in the 
photoplay. “The scene action,” he _ says, 
“must be the explanation and tell the story. 
Remember that your characters do not talk, 
and the acting must be very pointed, leaving 
no doubt in the mind of the audience as to 
any particular situation or development. ” 

“Make the photoplay open with interest, 
to arouse attention,” says Mr. Gordon, “ in- 
troduce your principal characters, make clear 
to audience what your motive is. It is a poor 
play that cannot arouse deep interest at the 
very start. Try to limit your cast to a 
few characters ; too many are 
Keep all principal 
much as possible. 


confusing. 
together as 
The interest should centre 
around just ONE principal character, and 
never leave that character... . Do not 
have a character appear in the first scene and 
then not reappear until the last scene. In- 
troduce all your principal characters as early 
in the play as possible, or your audience may 
form an attachment for the characters shown 
at start of the story, and when one of your 


characters 


* How to Write Movinc-Picture Prays. 
liam Lewis Gordon. 
36 pp. Cloth. 

1914. 


By Wil- 
Small quarto. 
: Atlas Publishing Com- 


Revised edition. 
Cincinnati 
pany. 
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chief characters appears toward the middle 
of the play it will be impossible to extend the 
same interest to him as if they had been fol- 
lowing his movements from the first. 

“Try to emphasize acts of honesty, faith- 
fulness, perseverance, courage, truthfulness, 
charity, devotion, firmness of character, true 
friendship, self-sacrifice, thoughtfulness, 
worthy and ambitious struggles for success 
in love and business. However, just as good 
are the stories portraying the folly and penal- 
ties of dishonesty, unfaithfulness, cowardice, 
untruthfulness, lack of devotion, weakness 
of character, selfishness, haughtiness, care- 
lessness, waywardness, unworthy 
for success, and similar themes. 


struggles 


“Avoid any scenes or suggestive complica- 
tions that may offend good taste or morals. 
Avoid scenes of murder, 
kidnapping, 


suicide, robbery, 
death-beds, horrible 
accidents, persons being tortured, scenes at- 
tending an electrocution or hanging, violent 
fights showing strangling, shooting, or stab- 
bing, staggering drunkards, depraved or way- 
ward women, rioting strikers, funerals, and 
all such scenes of a depressing or unpleasant 
nature. Do not make a hero of a highway- 
man or escaped convict. Do not reflect upon 
any religious belief, nationality, or physical 
deformity. 


harrowing 


“Do not depict impossible _ situations. 
Don’t draw a scene where a train runs over 
a cow, Causing a law suit. Cows, as a general 
thing, are not very good actors, and might 
object to your idea, no matter how worthy 
your ambition. Don’t have a heroine rescued 
from a watery grave as she is sinking the 
last time ; the hero might lose his grasp and 
the heroine her life in attempting to produce 
the right effect.” 

These quotations give an idea of Mr. Gor- 
don’s style, which is bright, forcible and lu- 
cid, direct and compact, with little waste of 


words. His book covers in a sensible, prac- 


tical way every phase of photoplay writing, 
and includes a model scenario presented in 
the proper typewritten form, and a list of 
prominent film-producing companies with a 


Statement of their manuscript needs. Fol- 


lowing are a few of the many useful sugges- 
tions in the book :— 

“If you are able to write a good play that 
can be produced almost entirely with the in- 
terior stage settings of the studio, it will gain 
a quicker acceptance than if it consists of a 
large variety of scenes, including, say, a river 
bank, a jail-cell, a mountain peak, an ocean 
liner, a Pullman dining-car, and a telephone 
exchange. ” 

“Use the word ‘signifies’ (in writing sce- 
narios ) as often as necessary to save words. 
Do not say, ‘Joe tells Irene he will not let 
the ruffians harm her.’ Write it : ‘Joe signi- 
fies, “I will protect you.”’” 

“If you are going to jump from Helen’s 
library to Robert's office, it is best to have at 
least one exterior scene inserted between the 
two, or the audience might believe that the 
office and library are in the same building. 
An exterior scene separates them.” 

“The length of play is not determined by 
the number of scenes nor by the number of 
pages the manuscript contains, but only by 
the length of time it takes to act it. The only 
possible way to judge the acting length is to 
take your watch, note the time, imagine title 
is thrown on the screen, allow the usual time 
given to a title; then start with the first 
scene, not merely reading it, but imagine you 
see the characters coming and going, allow- 
ing for each pause, gesture, and expression ; 
allow sufficient time for reading each leader, 
letter, or clipping, and with a little practice 
you can soon learn to determine the approx- 
imate time it will take to act the play. Should 
it be two or three minutes undertimed or 
overtimed, it does not matter. Directors 
themselves cannot tell exactly, by reading a 
script, just how long it will take to act it. 
They will often add a scene, or eliminate one, 
if necessary. It takes approximately twenty 
minutes to produce a one-reel play, about 
forty minutes for a double reel, one hour for 
three reels, etc. Your longest scene should 
not take more than three minutes to produce ; 
the play will become tiresome if same scene 
is on the screen longer than this.” 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


A recent test of spelling by 55,070 pupils 
in the Boston public schools showed lamenta- 
ble deficiencies. The ten words most fre- 
quently misspelled by pupils of the highest 
grade were found to be chauffeur, thermome- 
ter, auxiliary, feminine, miscellaneous, ex- 
traordinary, secession, similar, lieutenant, and 
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nuisance. In the third grade only fifty-seven 
of the pupils could spell “ really” 
correctly, and in the fourth grade only sev- 
enty-six per cent. could spell “enough.” If 
Boston is going to maintain her literary repu- 
tation, the pupils in the Boston schools will 


per cent. 


have to be trained to increase their powers 
of memory and close observation — the funda- 
mental basis of good spelling. 

* ° . 

Speaking of spelling, fifteen English teach- 
ers in two high schools in Des Moines have 
made a list of the words most commonly mis- 
spelled by their pupils and the words reported 
by at least two of the teachers are given in 
the following list :— 


Across, almost, accommodate, already, ac- 
cept, affect, architecture, athletics, appearance, 
advise, attacked. 

Beginning, business, busy, balance, benefit, 
blue, believe, beautiful. 

Changeable, conscientious, crystalline, com- 
ing, choose, conceive, committed, convenience, 
clothes, course, Czsar, corporation, cried, 
cavalry, commission, chief, conscience, com- 
pletely. 

Deceive, disappearance, disappoint, discuss, 
dissatisfy, doesn’t, definition, development, 
disapprove, don’t, didn’t, different, describe. 

Except, effect, exaggerate, excellent. 

Forty, finally, February, few. 

Grammar, generally, great. 

Height, humorous. 

Its, immediately, interrogative, independent, 
immigration. 

Knew, know. 

Leisure, lonely, loneliness, lose, led, ladies. 

Misspell, metaphor, magazine, manual. 

Necessary, nominative, neuter. 

Principal, precede, proceed, professor, paral- 
lel, particular, participate, piece, privilege, 
peaceful, presents, presence, planned, planning, 
peaceable, probably, persuade, pleasant. 

Ouite, quiet. 

Receive, rhetoric, recommend, relieve, re- 
ceipt, respectfully, recommendation, repetition, 
resemblance, replied. 

Separate, shoulder, successful, sure, singe- 
ing. smile, sophomore, sincerely, suspicion, 
straight, superintendent, success, shining. 
shield, shepherd, secretary, stopped. scene. 

Their, there, to, two, too, three, thoroughly, 
together. 

Until, usually, usage, using. 

Valuable, village, view. 

Written, whether, whose, woman, Wednes- 
dav. 

It would be well for any writer who is not 
confident about his spelling to study this list 
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until he is sure he can spell all the words cor- 
rectly, for misspellings in a manuscript lessen 
its chance of sale by giving it an appearance 
of illiteracy. 
- ? * 

Novel readers who wonder why sometimes 
a character is described with varying at- 
tributes —as, for instance, Joe in Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s “K,” who has brown eyes on page 
four and blue eyes on page thirty-eight — 
overlook a simple explanation. Not infre- 
quently an author who has formed a definite 
conception of a character at the beginning of 
a story changes it before the work is done. 
It is necessary then to change references to 
the character in the part of the manuscript 
already written, and in doing this some refer- 
ence may easily be overlooked. 


Friends of THE WRriTER will do the pub- 
lishers a favor by informing them, with par- 
ticulars, when news-dealers say that they can- 
not supply the magazine. 

. ° . 

Doubtless Arthur Guiterman is right when 
he says that a poet should be able, in time, to 
earn his living by writing poetry, but the 


millennium is not here yet. W. H. H. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


The American Film Company ( Inc. ), 6,22 
3roadway, Chicago, offers $10,000 for an idea 
for a sequel to “ The Diamond from the Sky,” 
now running in various newspapers and at 
film theatres. Contestants must confine their 
contributions to 1,000 words, at the outside, 
and manuscripts must be offered before Feb- 
ruary 20, 1916. The prize award is to be pay- 
ment in full for all literary, dramatic, and 
motion picture rights. 


Miss May Irwin offers a prize of $1,000 for 
the best American comedy produced during 
the season and says she will continue the of- 
fer each following theatrical year. The prize 
for this season will be awarded September 1, 
1916. Five judges will be selected from first- 


nighters, and the play receiving the most 


votes will be declared the winner. Plays 
produced outside of New York will be judged 
from manuscript. The conditions of the con- 
test are that the play must be the first from 
the author’s pen ; that it must be a farce or 
comedy on an American theme ; and that the 


cast must be made up of American players. 


A prize of $100 in gold is offered for the 
best 3,500-word essay on “ Alcohol and Eco- 
nomic Efficiency” written by any student in a 
Baptist college or seminary and sent to Rev. 
W. Quay Rosselle, D.D., 1701 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, before April 1, 1916. 

The editors of the Countryside Magazine 
( New York ) want manuscripts suitable for 
publication in the magazine, and photographs 
of subjects pertaining to any phase of sub- 
urban life are especially desired. 


Motor Print ( New York ) offers monthly 
prizes of ten dollars, five dollars, and three 
dollars, and one and two years’ subscription 
to the magazine for pictures suitable for its 
use. “The photographs do not necessarily 
have to include a motor car, but they must 
illustrate some phase of the ownership of an 
automobile. ” 


Seven Seas (New York) solicits photo- 
graphs of marine views, sea scapes, ships, 
harbors, and all subjects of interest to lovers 
of the sea and ships. Articles, stories of un- 
usual adventure, sea stories, poems, etc., will 
be promptly examined, and, if acceptable, paid 


for at prevailing rates. 


A copy of “ The Social Survey : A Bibliog- 
raphy,” issued by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, will be sent free to any writer who 
wishes to get a line on the material available 
in a field of thought and action to which many 
writers have given but scant attention. A 
new edition of this bibliography was issued 
in December. Address E. G. Routzahn, De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 

The American Magazine has started a new 
department headed “ Habits ; Physical, Men- 





tal, Moral : How to Acquire Good Ones and 
How to Get Rid of Bad Ones,” and wants to 
buy contributions for it — very short, not 
more than 400 or 500 words each. The editor 
says: “We want facts, ideas, stories of per- 
sonal experiences — anything and everything 
that will contribute in an entertaining way 
toward showing readers how they may acquire 
better physical, mental and moral habits. Ad- 
dress Habit Editor, American Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.” 


The publishers of the New York Evening 
Mail have discontinued the Saturday Maga- 
zine and are now publishing the Motion Pic- 
ture Mail, and therefore do not 
manuscripts. 


purchase 


Robert T. Harvey, managing editor for the 
New Fiction Publishing Company of New 
York, publishers of Romance and Snappy 
Stories, announces that after the serial story 
now running in Romance is concluded, no 
more continued or long fiction will be used by 
that magazine. 

William M. Clayton, the editor of Snappy 
Stories, announces that henceforth the mini- 
mum price paid by his publication for accept- 
able fiction will be one cent a word: the 
maximum price has been raised to two cents. 
Mr. Clayton says that this maximum will be 
paid irrespective of the name or prestige of 
the author. A new writer who can furnish 
the proper kind of story has just as much 
chance of acceptance as has the better known. 
The criterion is the quality of the material 
itself. 


H. E. Maule, editor of Short Stories ( New 
York ), who always hitherto has insisted upon 
short fiction exclusively, will try an exper- 
iment by issuing in next month’s number his 
first continued story. No book-length manu- 
scripts save the one already purchased are 
wanted until the management ascertains how 
its constituency likes the new departure. 


The editors of Life announce that they will 
pay from $25 to $50 for acceptable suggestions 
for a subject and title for a special number of 
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Life. 
and 


In the past, “ Proper,” 
“ Awful” 
published. 


“ Improper, ” 
numbers of Life have been 
What the editors now want is an 
idea which is universal, and calculated to ex- 
cite curiosity of some sort. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Arthur L. Buzzell, whose story, “ The Peace 
Advocate,” appeared in the American Maga- 
zine for November, was born in Maine, but 
grew up in Minnesota. He is now on the edi- 
torial staff of the Parke-Davis publications, in 
Detroit. Mr. Buzzell is forty-two years old, 
and was formerly a druggist. He is the au- 
thor of one novel, three plays, and perhaps 
half a hundred short stories, the latter for 
the most part of a humorous nature and ap- 
pearing in minor magazines. One series, com- 
prising twenty-three stories in which the same 
characters used, was printed in the 
300k, Chicago. 


were 
Outer’s 

Carl I. Henrikson, whose sketch, “ My First 
Concert,” led the the December 
number of Everybody’s, is a new writer, al- 
though his work has appeared in the Blue 
Book and in the American Magazine. “ My 
First Concert” is the first of a series of Boy- 
time stories which are to appear in alternate 
issues of Everybody’s. Mr. Henrikson is ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, of Chicago. He is also editor 
of that company’s house organ, Ideal Power, 
a publication now in its eleventh year, which 
goes monthly to a list of 50,000 names. 


fiction in 


Marshal South, who wrote the poem, “ Prog- 
ress,’ in the American Magazine for Novem- 
ber, is a resident of California, living at pres- 
ent at Oceanside, San Diego County. Much 
of his time has been spent in travel in various 
parts of the world. His literary work con- 
sists both of fiction and verse, and he is especi- 
ally interested in all matters pertaining to 
national defense, being a staunch advocate of 
efficient national military preparation. 


Virginia Watson, author of the poem, “ Un- 


charted,” which was printed in Harper’s. 
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Magazine for November, is on the editorial 
staff of one of New York's big publishing 
houses, and finds that she has not a great deal 
of leisure for original work, but she is an oc- 
casional contributor of verse and short stories 
and translations to different periodicals. Her 
verses have appeared in Harper’s Magazine, 
the Century, Harper’s Bazar, and other maga- 
zines. Miss Watson is also the author of a 
book for boys, entitled “ Midshipman Days, ” 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The pen name on the title page is “ Roger 
West.” 


Elizabeth Young, whose serial, “ Rob's 
Ranch,” is now running in the Youth's Com- 
panion, is Elizabeth Young Hoffman, and her 
first published story appeared in the Com- 
panion long ago. At about the same time she 
had stories published in Munsey’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan, the Criterion (now deceased ), 
Street & Smith’s publications, and various 
newspaper syndicates. She also worked for a 
year on the New York Evening Journal. A. 
S. Barnes published her novel, “ The Circle in 
the Square,” but she says it brought her 
neither fame nor money, but, in fact, put her 
in debt. Soon afterward she left the family 
home in Connecticut and went West, where 
she has since been too busy ranching to write. 
She has just taken up her pen again, and 
“Rob’s Ranch” is the first results of home- 
steading. Miss Hoffman, who has had a num- 
ber of stories in the Youth’s Companion, says 
she has found the Companion a “ mighty fine” 
magazine to work for, the editors being quick 
to give encouragement and helpful criticism, 
and she thinks that the writer who gets a start 
with them is to be congratulated. 

tle << ale 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Fitch.— Clyde Fitch was an intensely en- 
ergetic artist, dispatching an enormous quan- 
tity of work with ease, and writing even as he 


sat at the opera. His spontaneity of com- 
position is revealed in a dozen notes quoted by 
the editors of the Memorial Edition of his 
plays. He once wrote from Italy : “I don’t 
think the writing them (the two plays on 


which he was at work ) made me ill ; I knew 
so well what I wanted to write —it was like 
copying something that one knows by heart. 
From London he wrote in 1902 : “I have also 
just finished today Act I of Mrs. Bloodgood’s 
play. Of course, it seems as if I were doing 
an awful lot of work. And I suppose it would 
be better if I didn’t do so much, but I can’t 
help it. 
However, the point about these plays is 
that I know them almost by heart. 
planning the Mannering piece since a year ago 
last winter. 


I limit my writing to three hours a 
day. 
I've been 


I know it all ; it only wanted to 

and the same with the 
It isn’t as if I had to think 
up plot and situations. I’ve had them 


be written down, 
Bloodgood piece. 
for a 


long time.’ 


Webster. — Success does not come by favor 
of the gods of chance and of luck. It has to 
be won rather, through an “infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” 

“ What 
‘Daddy Longlegs,’” 


fun you must have had writing 


said a friend to me. 
“The lines come tripping along so easily and 
spontaneously. It must have been just play to 
you.” 

That effect of no effort was produced by the 
greatest of effort—by careful workmanship 
that builds and rebuilds and 


struggles and 


strives. My method may sound very unro- 
mantic to those who imagine novels are dashed 
off from the tip of a fluent pen ; but on the 
other hand, it may carry a message of cheer 
to those who have to “try, try again” for what 
they get. 

First I make notes. About these I build a 
story, which I dictate to my secretary. Next 
comes my work—with pins, paper and mu- 
cilage. I cut my text to pieces and paste it 
together again with sentences written in and 
about and around. My hard-worked secretary 
makes a readable manuscript of my “ scrap- 
book” and then again I apply pins and paper 
and mucilage and thought and marginal notes. 
That process may be repeated to the half 
dozenth time ! 

When I wrote “Jerry, Jr.,” my publishers 
thought I had slighted the love interest and 
ought to introduce a kiss slightly before the 
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last page. I rewrote and labored and struggled 
to bring about the change that was wanted 
and to produce it naturally. Never was there 
more fuss over a kiss — but I had to keep the 
balance of my book, and that little change was 
three months in the making. 

I suppose it was natural for me to write -— 
editors and authors flourished in my family ; 
but any inherited tendency was well nurtured 
in my preparatory school. The work of our 
course included such things as writing a new 
last chapter for “ Trilby” —a happy ending, 
but one in Du Maurier’s own style. So, too, 
we had to make a new last chapter for “ Edwin 
Drood.” Then the class composed a novel in 
which each girl wrote one chapter — and the 
book had to be a unit of style ; and add to this 
that we had competitive news writing for our 
school paper and you will see that we were 
taught to mold 
various forms ! 


word combinations into 


Then came college. I was too busy with 
Latin prose the first year to do any conscious 
training in prose of my own composition ; but 
during my second year I was one of the girls 
appointed to act as newspaper correspondent 
from our college to the press, which seemed 
inclined to print news that we did not feel --- 
representative ! I sent a column a week to 
the Poughkeepsie Chronicle, and I had edi- 
torial orders to send in “snappy bits.” I 
learned to study my public then, and to try to 
tell it what it wanted to hear in the way it 
wanted it put. 

And then my first year out of college 1 
wrote “ When Patty Went to College,” which 
had the honor of being refused by six maga- 
zines before the Century accepted it. So I 
knew rejection slips. 

Whatever you know about is the thing to 
write about. It is possible to read up on the 
Italian lakes from guide books and write a 
fairly plausible book. But whatever you know 
from the inside is the thing of which you may 
tell convincingly and without fear of experts ! 
The girl who has been a stenographer in the 
Chicago stock yards and who has keenly ob- 
served and who tells of what she saw simply 
may write a far more convincing human docu- 
ment than could a keen student of statistics 

My idea of finding yourself is to study and 


work and express what you know. — Jean 
Webster, in the Boston American. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Authors Who Do Not Cash Their Checks. 
— Authors may not now spurn the offer of 
money for their work, but they really do some- 
times fail to cash checks, according to the 
cashier of the Century Company. “I don't 
know what they do with the checks,” he said 
in complaint to a friend the other day, “ un- 
less they frame them. Though acknowledg- 
ments have proved the receipt of the checks, 
I am always carrying on the books corres- 
ponding accounts that I can’t close up for 
months, sometimes years. I remember espe- 
cially one check issued to a famous actor and 
author. The 
Still 
There is more than one au- 
thor I'd bless if he —it is usually he — would 
only go and get his money.” 

Where Should Authors Live ? — The novel 
is doomed. If the automobile, the aeroplane, 
and the moving picture continue to develop 
during the next ten years as they have devel- 
oped during the last ten, people will cease al- 
most entirely to take interest in fiction. 

The man who made this ominous prophecy 
about the novel is himself a successful novelist 
— Will N. Harben. The time, he says, which 
many people formerly gave to the latest novel 
they now give to the latest film or to automo- 
biling. 

“ But do you think,” I asked, “ that the fault 
is entirely that of the public? Haven't the 
authors changed, too ?” 

“T think that the authors have changed,” 
said Mr. Harben reflectively. “The authors 
do not live as they used to live. The authors 
no longer live with the people about whom they 
write. Instead, they live with other authors. 
Nowadays, an author achieves success by writ- 
ing, we will say, about the people of his home 
in the Far West. Then he comes to New York. 
And instead of living with the sort of people 
about whom he writes, he lives with artists. 
That must have its effect upon his work. ” 

“ But is not that what you yourself did ?” I 
asked. ‘“ A New York apartment house is cer- 


He died a number of years ago. 
check was made out anew to the estate. 
it is uncashed. 








tainly the last place in the world in which to 
look for the historian of ‘Pole Baker’ !” 

Mr. Harben smiled. “ But I don’t live with 
artists,” he said. “I try to live with the kind 
of people I write about. I resolved a long 
time ago to try to avoid living with literary 
people and to live with all sorts of human be- 
ings — with people who didn’t know or care 
whether or not I was a writer. So I have for 
my friends and acquaintances sailors, mer- 
chants — people of all sorts of professions and 
trade. And people of that sort — people who 
make no pretensions to be artists — are the best 
company for a writer, for they open their 
hearts to him. A writer can learn how to write 
about humanity by living with humanity, in- 
stead of with other people who are trying to 
write about humanity. ”. 

“But at any rate you have left the part of 
the country about which you write,” I said. 
“ And wasn’t that one of the things for which 
you condemned our hypothetical 
Western tales ?” 

“Not necessarily, ” 


writer of 


said Mr. Harben. “It 
sometimes happens that an author can write 
about the scenes he knows best only after he 
has gone away from them. I know that this is 
true of myself. It’s in line with the old saws 
about ‘distance lends enchantment’ and ‘ emo- 
tion remembered in tranquillity,’ you know. I 
believe that Du Maurier was able to write his 
vivid descriptions of life in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris because he went to London to do it. 
You see, I absorbed life in Georgia for many 
years. And in New York I can remember it 
and get a perspective on it and write about it.” 
— Joyce Kilmer, in the New York Times. 


>— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





CarRLYLeE : How to Know 
267 pp. Cloth, $1.25, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1915. 
Browninc : How to Know Him. 
Phelps. 381 pp. Cloth, $1.25, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Him. By 
net. 


Bliss 


Perry. 
Indianapolis : 


The 


By William Lyon 
net. Indianapolis : 
1915. 

These two books, intended to give readers 
and students a _ better understanding of 
Browning and Carlyle, are admirably done. 
Of Professor Perry’s book a critic has said : 
“ How I wish I might have had this book when 
I began to read Carlyle!” Professor Perry 
has aimed, not to present one more biography 
of Carlyle, but to exhibit, so far as possible 
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in Carlyle’s own words, the working of his 
mind. Emphasis is placed, as might be ex- 
pected, upon the personality of the man and 
the revelation of his personality made in his 
writings. Between the ages of thirty and thir- 
ty-five Carlyle perfected his theory of biogra- 
phy and history, and his epoch-making his- 
tories are the endeavors of an extraordinary 
literary artist to adjust this theory to the facts 
of a vanished European society. Especially 


interesting chapters of the book are those 
headed “Carlyle’s Literary Theory,” “ How 
He Wrote,” and “ His Theory Tested.” Pro- 


fessor Phelps, in his book about Browning, 
has undertaken to give an account of the poet’s 
life and an estimation of his character ; to set 
forth with sufficient illustration from his 
poems his theory of poetry, his aim and 
method ; to make clear some of the leading 
ideas in his work ; to show his fondness for 
paradox ; and to exhibit the nature and basis 
of his optimism. The book is one that no 
reader or student of Browning can afford to 
miss. In the series thus well begun will fol- 
low similar books about Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Dickens, Whitman, De- 
foe, Lowell, and other authors. 

Tue Lire oF Ropert Louis Stevenson. 


Balfour. 364 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Graham 


New York: 


This is an abridged one-volume edition of 
Balfour’s life of Stevenson, first published in 
IQII, and in its new form, revised and illus- 
trated and with many important additions, it 
will make a new appeal to readers. The 
abridgment of the book, the author says, has 
had the effect of lightening it and making it 
more readable. Part of the matter omitted, 
such as the Vailima Prayers, has now been 
published elsewhere ; the chief part of the 
remainder related either to Samoan politics, 
or contained details concerning some of Ste- 
venson’s minor works which were of interest 
only to the special student, who can still find 
what he needs in the unabridged edition. The 
general effect of the picture of Stevenson's 
life remains unaltered, and it is a very inter- 
esting picture. 


ADVERTISING — SELLING 


THE CONSUMER. By John 
Lee Mahin. 260 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. New York : 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1914. 
THe New Business. $y Henry Tipper. 391 pp 
Cloth, $2.00. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
1914. 


Advertising has come to be a science, a 
most important factor in the conduct of busi- 
ness, which in its modern development has 
also come to be regarded as a science, and, 
like advertising, now has a large and ranidly 
growing literature, written by experts. These 
two books, published by Doubleday, Page, & 
Co., for the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, are excellent examples of the 
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practical value of the new literature written 
for the business man. Mr. Mahin, as the head 
of a large advertising agency, is thoroughly 
familiar with the art, science, or business of 
advertising, and in his book he discusses every 
phase of it in a practical, suggestive way. As 
every one is affected by advertising, so every 
one would do well to read his book, and par- 
ticularly it should be read by every one who 
is connected with the publishing business, 
whether as a writer or on the business end. 

Mr. Tipper’s book has a wider scope, and 

presents clearly all the principles of business, 

showing how it has developed and what pres- 
ent conditions are. The author is president 
of the Advertising Men’s League, of New 

York, and the subject of advertising gets due 

attention in the book, which is one that should 

be read by every one who is interested in any 
way in advertising, and by every business 
man. 

DesKBOOK OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVER- 
sity oF Mrssourt. By Charles G. Ross. _ Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 8&4 pp. Paper. 
Columbia, Mo. : University of Missouri. 1915. 
This new University of Missouri Bulletin 

gives the “style” used in the school of jour- 
nalism at the university, and in addition gives 
directions for the preparation of copy, mis- 
cellaneous rules and suggestions for the right 
use of English, chapters on Engraving, Ad- 
vertising, and Headline Writing, and miscel- 
laneous information of value to writers for 
the press. 

Wuere To Sett Your MAnvscripts 
E. F. Barker. 62 pp. Boards, $1.00. 
Frye Publishing Company. 1915. 
“Where to Sell Your Manuscripts ” is a thin 

oblong book, not too large for the breast 
pocket of a coat, which gives classified lists of 
publications under the headings Agriculture 
and Poultry, Army and Navy, Educational 
and Journalistic, Garden and Sports, Humor- 
ous, Juvenile, Literary and Fiction, Medical, 
Moving Picture, Music, Newspapers, Religious, 
Theatrical, Trade Journals, Advertising, Ar- 
chitecture, etc., and lists of book publishers, 
hymn publishers, music publishers, syndicates, 
photo-play buyers, play-producers, and post- 
card and novelty makers. In the matters of 
accuracy and completeness it leaves much to 
be desired, and its rather vague information 
about the rates of payment for manuscripts 
is not always trustworthy, but it suggests many 
possible markets for manuscripts, and may be 
used, with discretion, for a guide. 

Vermont: Tue Unsportep Lanp. By Mortimer R. 
Proctor and Roderic M. Olzendam. Rutland, Vt. : 
The Tuttle Company. 1og1s. 

An enthusiastic lover of Vermont, Mr. 

Proctor — son of Fletcher D. Proctor and 

grandson of Redfield Proctor —and his co- 


Compiled by 
New York : 


author, Mr. Olzendam, have made this booklet 

a glowing tribute to the beauties and attrac- 

tions of the state. Before writing it Mr. 

Proctor personally visited every town and 

village in Vermont. With four thousand miles 

of state roads, in addition to eleven thousand 
miles of ordinary roads, Vermont, with its 
wonderful mountain scenery, offers unusual 
attractions for automobilists, and this booklet 
lays out and describes an eight-day tour, 
designed to show the state’s attractions to the 
best advantage and covering about eight hun- 
dred miles. Copies of the booklet, which is 
finely illustrated, may be had from the Tuttle 

Company, Rutland, Vermont. 

SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH COMMERCIAL 
Dictionary. By G. R. Macdonald. 644 pp. Cloth, 
7s., 6d., met. New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd. rors. 

The special merit of this Dictionary is that 
it aims to include all the words and expres- 
sions which are generally used in commerce, 
and so is especially adapted for the use of 
business men. Not only does it give the es- 
tablished commercial words and terms — 
many of which are not given in other dic- 
tionaries — but it gives also words used in 
commerce, particularly with the Spanish 
Americans, which are not yet recognized by 
the Spanish Academy, although to business 
men they are important. In cases where such 
words are purely local, or South American, 
the fact is noted. As the Dictionary is in- 
tended primarily for business men, special at- 
tention is given to terms used in commerce, 
and the omission or subordination of matter 
not of practical use makes the work particu- 
larly well adapted for the purpose for which 
it is designed. The type is clear, and the ar- 
rangement is such that a desired term can be 
found in the shortest possible time. That the 
work is thoroughly up-to-date can be seen by 
reference to such terms as wireless telegraphy, 
marconigram, aeroplane, taxicab, and under- 
ground railway, which are not to be found in 
most Spanish-English dictionaries. Every 
business man who has dealings with Spanish- 
speaking countries and every one interested 
in Spanish commercial correspondence should 
have a copy of this book. 

How to Make anp How to Menp. By an Amateur 
Mechanic. 294 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. rors. 

This new revised edition of a book so prac- 
tical and useful that it has had to be reprinted 
six times since it first appeared in 1900 gives 
plain and simple directions for making in- 
numerable articles convenient around the 
home, together with recipes for restoring, 
cleaning, and repairing almost everything in 
household use. Useful in emergencies, the 
book is full of suggestions also for those who 
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have a knack with tools, and in many cases it 
will save its possessor more than its cost by 
showing how to make desirable and useful 
articles at small expense. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THE Writer’s readers. ] 

A History or AMERICAN LiTERATURE SINCE 1870. 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. 449 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
New York: The Century Company. 1915 

Written ENGtisu. By Edwin C. Wooliey, Ph.D. 
321 pp. Cloth. $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


1915. 

Tasasv rE Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson.. With 
more than one hundred illustrations and decorations 
by Louis Rhead. 28 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 1915. 

TreasuRE Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. II- 
lustrated by Milo Winter. 258 pp. Cloth, $1.35, net. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally, & Co. 1015. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By Fritz-Konrad Kriiger. 340 pp. Cloth. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson : World Book Company. 1915. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who 
periodicals 


containing 


send to the publishers of the 
indexed for copies of the periodicals 
the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. ] 


AND Carpuccr. Beulah B. 
Yale Review for January. 

TaLxs on Reapinc. IV. — What’s the Use ? 
Kerfoot. Delineator for January. 

Jutta Warp Howe. Her Life Story.—IV.  Illus- 
trated. Laura E. Richards and Maud Howe Elliott. 
Delineator for January. 

But We Know Wuat WE LIke. 
tures of everyday folks. 
for January. 

Oscar Wipe as A Critic. Alice I. Perry Wood. 
North American Review for December. 

Joun GatswortHy. Louise Collier Willcox. 
American Review for December. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE EnGiisH Novet. —III. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Bookman for December. 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS IN THE Drama. Illustrated. 
Clayton Hamilton. Bookman for December. 

THe Macazine 1N America. X.— The End of the 
Century. Algernon Tassin. Bookman for December. 

Tue New York or THE Novetists. IV.— The 
Heart of New Arabia. Illustrated. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Bookman for December. 

Wuat THE Day’s Work Means TO Me. 
Closser Hale. Bookman for December. 

Mary J. Watts. With frontispiece portrait. Mont- 
rose J. Moses. Book News Monthly for December. 


SwINBURNE Amram. 


J. B. 


Literary adven- 


Alaric Watson. McBride’s 


North 


Louise 





Serma Lacéerior. Illustrated. Harry E. 
Book News Monthly for December. 

Joun Davis Lone, Harvard, ’57. 
W. R. Thayer. Harvard Graduates’ 
December. 

THE MAKING OF AN ANGLING LIBRARY AND A SHORT 
Account oF Some or Its Treasures. Daniel B. 
Fearing. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for Decem- 
ber. 

Evo.tution In Hymwno.ocy. 
Forum for December. 

Herspert Spencer’s “ From FREEDOM TO Bonp- 
AGE.” With comments by Augustus P. Gardner. Fo- 
rum for December. 

Rupert Brooke. 
December. 

Accents WILD. 
lantic for December. 

Poor America ( American Writers ). 
nor Harrison. Atlantic for December. 

REMINISCENCES OF Bret Harte. Illustrated from 
photographs. Josephine C. McCrackin. 
Monthly for December. 

GEORGE STERLING, THE Poet oF SEas 
With portrait. Henry Meacle Bland. 
Monthly for December. 

A PLeA FOR Booxsinpinc. _IiIlustrated. 
Diehl. Arts and Decorations for December. 

Have MaGaziInes AND NewspapPpers BLuNTED Our 
APPRECIATION OF LITERARY VALUES ? 
ion for December. 

A Po .tsh Novetist Wao Has DRaAMATIZED THE 
BATTLEFIELDS OF THE Sout ( Stanislaw 
zewski ). Current Opinion for December. 
ALLITERATION IN MODERN Poetry. 
Newton Scott. 


Maule. 


With portrait. 
Magazine for 


Charles H. Richards. 


John Drinkwater. Forum for 


Charles Fitzhugh Talman. At- 


Henry Syd- 


Overland 


AND STARS. 
Overland 


Edith 


Current Opin- 


Przybys- 
VoweEL Fred 
Modern Language Notes for Decem- 
ber. 
Mentat Workers’ NEEDS. 
Health Culture for December. 
Henry HERBERT 


Frothingham. 


Victor Lauriston. 
Knisss. With portrait. 
Sunset for December. 
Tue Press Censorsurp. William Banks. 
Magazine for December. 
ART AND THE NEWSPAPER. 
Moyer. 


Robert 
Canadian 


Illustrated. 
Canadian Magazine for December. 

Unper Four Epirors ( Pall Mall Gazette). H. M. 
Walbrook. Nineteenth Century and After for Novem- 
ber. 

Tre Boys’ Lire or Mark Twain. 
Paine. St. Nicholas for November. 

“Just a Nice Story.” H. W. 
for November 2s. 

THe LisprariaAN aS A LiTERARY CRITIC. 
C. Steiner. Dial for November 2s. 

WitiramM CULLEN Bryant AGAIN. 
Dial for November 2s. 


Harry B. 


Albert Bigelow 


Boynton. Dial 


Bernard 
Harriet Monroe. 


Some AMERICAN NOVELISTS AND THE LAME 
H. W. Boynton. Dial for December 9. 

WILLIAM Morris AND THE Wor-tp Topay. 
A. Cockerell. Dial for December 9. 

THE VocaTION OF A REPORTER. 
Farlane. 


ART. 
ee 


Peter Clark Mac- 
Fourth Estate for December 4. 
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A Hoosier Boynoop ( autobiographical ). With 
portraits. Meredith Nicholson. Youth’s Companion 
for December 9. c 
THe Power oF THE Priaytet. Tor De Arozarena. 
Dramatic Mirror for December 11. 

Pernicious “ Teii-TaLe”’ Literature. Literary 
Digest for November 27. 
Tue Past Year’s Poetry. With portraits of John 
G. Niehardt, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert Frost, and 
Lincoln Colcord. Literary Digest for December 4 
Brand WHITLOCK ON 
With portrait. 


Wiciiam GILLETTE, THEATRICAL 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Literary Digest for December 11 
With 


December 


CRAFTSMAN. 


portrait. Clayton Hamilton. Collier’s for 
18. 

Fitmitanp As It Was anp Is. Illustrated. Charles 
Collies’s for December 18. 


Reprinted from the New States- 


E. Van Loan. 

Tue Bive PeNcIt. 
man in the Living Age for December 18. 

x 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Henry James, who for years has lived in 
London, and who recently surrendered his 
American citizenship and became an English 
citizen, has been dangerously ill. 

Ian Hay is Captain Ian Hay Beith, and he is 
now with the British force in France. 

The price paid for the six articles by Rud- 
yard Kipling on the British fleet, published in 
North and South America, England, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Denmark, in five different 
languages, is said to have been about a dollar 
a word, probably the jargest sum ever paid 
for articles of 2,000 words or more each on 
current events. 

Harper & Bros. will not publish William 
Dean Howells’s reminiscent entitled 
“Years of My Youth” until February. 


volume 


The Appletons announce a book on “ News- 
paper Editing,” by Grant M. Hyde. 

“A Study of Charlotte The 
Woman,” by Maude Goldring, is to be pub- 


Bronte : 


lished in London. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ Reminiscences” are 
published in book form by the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

“Tulia Ward Howe, 1819-1910,” by Laura 
E. Richards and Maud 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Great Authors in Their Youth,” by Maude 
Morrison Frank, is published by Henry Holt 


& Co. 


Howe Elliott, is pub- 


“Three Score and Ten,” by Amelia E. Barr 
(D. Appleton & Co. ), gives personalia sup- 
plementary to Mrs. Barr's autobiographical 
volume, “ All the Years of My Life.” 

Advance announcement is made by Double- 
day, Page, & Company of the forthcoming 
publication of “Booker T. Washington : 
Builder of Civilization,” by Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. The work was begun many months 
ago and most of the material was authorized 
by Dr. Washington himself. 

The written by 
Theodore Watts Dunton in the years follow- 


volume of recollections 


ing the death of Swinburne is published un- 
der the title, “ Old Familiar Faces.” 
“ Making the Movies,” by Ernest A. Dench, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 
“Morgan Robertson the Man” is published 
by McClure’s and the Metropolitan Magazines. 


A translation of Eugenii Soloviev’s life of 
England. 
His letters were published in thia country early 


Dostoievsky is in preparation in 


this year. 
Douglas Z. 
Century Magazine. 


. 
Doty is now the editor of the 
Cyrus C. Adams has resigned as editor of 
the Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society ( New York ), which is to be issued 
under a new name and in a new form. 

Sunset (San Francisco ) will be enlarged 
to the size of the American Magazine, begin- 
ning with the January issue. 

Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch has sold the moving- 
picture rights of her novel, “The Strange 
Disappearance of Eugene Comstock,” to the 
Universal Film Corporation, and negotiations 
for the rights of “ The Missing Man” are un- 
der way. 

Elbert Hubbard left 
$307,845. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Flint Wade died at Norwalk, 
Conn., December 1. 


an estate valued at 


Auguste Pitou died at Hobe Sound, Florida, 
December 4, aged seventy-two. 

Stephen Phillips died at Dent, England, 
December 9, aged forty-seven. 

Walter Learned died at New London, Conn., 
December 12, aged seventy-eight. 
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